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NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


The Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges— 
Sharp’s Letters—Mrs. Jameson's Visits and 
Sketches at Home and Abroad—Two Years 
at Sea, by Miss Jane Roberts. 


The works mentioned above, with many 
others, were received by late arrivals. Sir 
Egerton we seized first, and he shall have the 
first hearing. The entire title is “* Autobiogra- 
phy, Times, Opinions, and Contemporaries of 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. (per legem terre) 
Baron Chandos of Sudeley, &c.”’ with a portrait 
to each of the two superbly printed octavos, and 
other ornaments. We were prepared to expect, 
as welt from the known character of the man as 
from a recent article in a London review, some- 
thing very original and entertaining. 

The author speaks largely of himself, and of 
all his relatives and acquaintances. A disap- 
pointed author and man, he determines to tell 
all; and in his attempt to conyey to the reader 
an exact picture of the infirmities of his mind, 
we have no hesitation in saying he has suc- 
ceeded. He has made an inconsiderable figure 
as an author, though as the compiler of the 
Censuwa Literaria and Restituta, he is well 
khown, and his labours are appreciated by the 
learned ; but his sensitive mind, full of the im. 
pression that it possesses the poetic tempera- 
ment, and great powers of invention, betrays on 
every page that it is disappointed, and he would 
fain convince the world from retirement on the 
Lake of Geneva, that it does not care for the 
frigidity of the literary republic; in this we see 
. the failure, for we are not convinced. Vanity 
and morbid feelings envelope all his faculties, 
and yet he tries to be impartial; vain attempt 
—the work is the voice of egotism, still crying 
quatter when thrown off its balance. As a 


pleasing book to read, and full of copious no- 


tices of literary people, his contemporaries, this 
Life of Egerton Brydges will always be sought, 
though we must say tiat there are too many in- 
dividuals unknown to fame introduced, at least 
for the American reader. Were he himself 
better or more favourably knowf to Americans, 
we should certainly advise its publication; but 
as the matter now stands, we propose, as the 
noxt best thing, to add to the excerpta from it 
made by the review already mentioned, which 
PART I-—No. 17. OCTOBER 21, 1834. 


ere this is widely circulated in the edition of 
Lilly, Wait & Co. 

The extrinsic, tinsel reputation of Miss Se- 
ward has been fading away most rapidly of late 
years; Sir Egerton declares that she both gave 
offence and provoked ridicule by her affectation, 
and bad taste, and pompous pretensions. - He 
adds, “I understand the André family say, that 
in the Monody on Major André, all about bis 
attachment, and Honora Sneyd, &c., is a non- 
sensical falsehood of-her own invention.’ Pro- 
fessor Porson meets with disfavour; he says of 
this erudite Greek, “ His gift was a surprising 
memory; he appeared to me a mere linguist, 
without any original powers of mind; he was 
vain petulant, rough, and vulgar.”” But what 
will the reader say of the following picture of 
the wife of Bishop Berkeley’s son ’_—* He had 
married a virago, the’ most garrulous, vain, fool- 
ish, presumptuous, and ill-tempered of women. 
Mrs. Berkeley, when angry, would sit for hours 
relating a set of scandalous stories, all false- 
hoods of her own fertile invention from be- 
ginning to end. Though the very picture of 
ugliness and deformity, she affected to have 
been a great beauty, and said she endeavoured 
to spoil her face, in pity to the worshipping 
swains, who would otherwise have died of ad- 
miration. Her husband was a dreaming, light 
hearted, self-deluding man, who bore all this 
without great annoyance.” ‘hey had one son, 
who resembled his mother in mental qualities ; 
he died young, and thus ended the descendants 
of the excellent and illustrious Bishop Berkeley, 
to whom Pope ascribed “ every virtue under 
heaven.” 

The autobiographer is a great admirer of 
Burke, and remarks, we think truly, ‘ None 
has arisen who has any chance of eclipsing 
Burke; he is the only author who has written 
on politics of which the interest has not ceased 
with the crisis: in Burke’s case the interest has 
not even lessened.” 

Can the remark contained in the first para- 
graph of -the following qfotatien be true? 
“Though the love of reading is very common, 
the hatred of it is not less common. L sup- 
pose,” he continues, “that many minds have 
no susceptible mirror on which images can be 
pimpressed by the medium of words, and no in- 
tellectual apprehensiveness by which opinions 
and sentiments can be livelily awakened ; they, 
therefore, can be only interested by, material 





in the bustle of actual scenery.” Of Haley we 
have the following :—* Haley wrote one or two 
novels, which were rather mawkish, feeble, and 
trite. His *Old Maid, which I think he dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, very much of- 
fended that lady, as she thought it had a ten- 
dency to draw her iato painful notice, and 
make her ridiculous. The best and fairest 
character of Hayley is given by Southey in the 
Quarterly Review, where justice is done to the 
elegance and variety of his acquirements.” 
Our author thinks Cowper was injured by reli- 
gious zealots, who brought on him the most 
palsying terrors and the blackest despair. He 
says, “It is true that Cowper does not belong 
to the first class of poets, because he had little 
invention; but then the imagery, which his 
fancy reflects from nature, is beautiful and per- 
fect. Cowper, from a singleness of thought, 
sentiment, and expression, which comes home 
to every one’s business and bosom, will always 
keep possession of the public interest ; he will 
never go out of fashion. Hayley is all artificial.” 
These remarks on the permanency of Cowper’s 
popularity we sincerely hope will prove true. 

We need not remark that there is much ori- 
ginal thinking in these volumes; a specimen or 
two :— He whose fair name is dependent on 
the malice or good humour of others, holds in- 
deed a frail and provoking possession.” “ Wig- 
dom is the result of leisure long employed with 
honesty and skill by great talents and acute 
sensibility. The love of contemplation is inhe- 
rent in such a mind and disposition. It cannot 
bear to walk in the dark when it has the power 
of clearing away mists: it seeks the light, and 
obtains it, and basks in it.”” Again, “ Who are 
the people that make fortunes? The crafty and 
the selfish, at the expense of wrong to others. 
All the affairs of the world are managed by ar-. 
tifice and intrigue. These are carried: into 
literature, which never succeeds without much 
contrivance and adroitness of address. A pub- 
lisher cannot get off a book by the mere force 
of its merit, ‘I'ricks wear out, but then new 
ones are discovered. Yet he who lives by arti- 
fice, must be wretched; he must always be on 
the watch, and have no confidence in any thing. 
around him as he deceives others, so he must 
always be fearful of being deceived.” 

How just the following paseage is, let any 
one who has seen the world attest:—* Innu- 
merable talkers are to be found, who, if, thesr 





presences. They are often quick in society, and 


words were taken down, would appear very 
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foolish. They who can say nothing whigh has 
not been said before, either in matter or in 
manner, had better, perhaps, keep their Jucu- 
brations to themselves. It may be even in- 
structive to use the pen for the purpose of 
improving their own minds, and employing 
themselves in an innocent occupation.”” He 
continues, “ Strange things sometimes engage 
for a moment the public attention, but never 
long. Charlatanisms in a little while blow 
themselves up. An incredible quantity of non- 
sense is vomited from the press, which soon 
dies and is turned into dust, or lines trunks, and 
wraps up the goods of pastry cooks. ‘This 
perhaps is a main cause of the scarcity of old 
forgotten verse-writers. Yet, when fashion 
changes, secondary poets of some genius may 
still fall into oblivion.” If so, where shall the 
next generation look for the poetry of the se- 
condaries without any genius, of whom America 
possesses her full share? thougf#the best ware 
is out of vogue, they continug; like Miss Se- 
ward’s clique, to insist upon eath other’s claim 
to a seat on the very pinnacle of Parnassus, 
where, if they had their dues, they would sit as 
beacons to others, with asses’ ears tied or glued 
to their organs of self-esteem. 

After many tribulations our philosopher says, 
“There is but one pleasure, which is, to escape 
from the world, and indulge one’s own thoughts 
uninterrupted. All show and luxury is idle, 
empty, satiating indulgence : calmness, leisure, 
and, above all, independence, with that humble 
competence which is necessary for the support 
of life, are all which are requisite. But there 
can be no independence or calmness without 
freedom from debt, which subjects one to in- 
dignities that harrow up the soul. Where the 
mind and temper are irritated in this way, what 
enjoyment can there be in any thing? and what 
ripe or perfect fruits can the imagination or the 
understanding produce? Even the charms of 
nature are thus clouded ; and the airs of heaven 
cannot soothe us. Yet the morning and the 
evening, the fresh breezes, the mountains, seas, 
lakes, valleys and woods, and the change of 
seasons, are the delight of humidn existence ; 
and these are open to the poor as well as the 
rich, to the humble as well as to the high.”’ Soon 
after he says:—I have passed a life of some 
variety, like ‘a rolling stone which gathers no 
moss,’ but I have found little satisfaction in 
change or in ary public pursuit.” His books 
seem to have fascinated him, and yet he finds 
even they have lost their charm! What a me- 
lancholy picture to draw of oneself ! 

Johnson our author never saw, though at the 
time of -his entering upon life the doctor had 
entire dominion over the public mind of Eng- 
land. Probably Sir Egerton’s poetry came 
under the lash of the giant’s pen, for he says, 
“T think that Dr. Johnson’s bad taste, his 
envy, and his spleen, were all hurtful to the 
public taste.” The following is surely a can- 
did admission from an old man of seventy, and 
was the more unexpected from the harshness of 


other passages: —“ It is man’s nature tecomplain| 


of the present time; but I do not believe that 
more amusing and instructive books have ever 
been published than in the last few years.” We 
should add, not as many in any period of the 
aame length since the revival of letters. Gibbon 
comes in for a dask of our author’s pen—here is 
the portrait of the historian of Rome :—* Rich 
as he was in erudition, and surely in genius— 





for what but genius could have put together in 


so Juminous a manner such an incredible extent 
of chaotic materials?—he yet was in his man- 
ners and person a finical coxcomb. He lived 
in an age of- ceremonials, which have now 
passed away, and he had a silly desire to be 
thought a man of fashion and a fine gentleman 
—a mean ambition for a man of such a splendid 
and accomplished mind.”’ 

On literary topics Sir Egerton is principally 
at home ; the annexed sentiment is true, let the 
ignorant say what they ‘will:—‘*A polished 
society could scarcely exist without literature ; 
they who do not read, or read little, derive 
knowledge and refinement of thought indi- 
rectly from literature, because it enriches con- 
versation, and gives it more precision as well 
as more elegance.” The difference between 
the permanent fame of an author and a lord, is 
illustrated by the case of Goldsmith, who Jost 
his presence of mind before the pompous 
splendour of the first duke of Northumberland, 
but now lives every one’s lips at the time 
when the forgotten duke is entombed in peer- 
age books. : 

Does any one recognise himself in our next 
quotation, Jet him quit poetry for ever. “A 
minor poet deals in trifles which bring the art 
into disrepute. He has no invention, but 
merely attempts to supply the ornaments of a 
glittering dress.” 

But we are occupying our space with this 
single work by a man of some genius and some 
twaddle ; amusing it’ is true, but still twaddle, 
and often insufferable egotism;—there are plea- 


sant things in his volume nevertheless, as we’ 


hope our quotations will avouch. Turn we 


now to the 


Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse.—Mr. 
Sharp’s book is teo small—a rare quality in an 
English production. It appears to be loose 
scraps of letters of advice or of friendship, and 
verses from a port-folio ; of the prose, the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review has selected the best 
portions, and a single quotation from the poetry 
is all we can spare room for; the poetry is not 
equal to the prose, and yet there is great beauty 
in some of the passages ; witness the following. 

The writer has been alluding to the early 
but vain aspirations after pleasure, power, or 
fame, and adds, 


“ Exiled these blissful bowers, before our eyes 

A bleak wild world in cheerless prospect lies, 

Where some must force, by unrelenting toil, 

Their scanty comforts from @ stubborn soil, 

While others sigh amid their stores to find 

No cure for care, no medicine for the mind, 

To still the pang that conscience can impart, 

And calm the restless pulses of the heart, 

Throbbing as burns ambition’s feverish fire, 

Flattering with grief, or fluttering with desire. 

Still must we bear, though shunning public strife, 

The small hostilities of private life, ‘ 

Those nameless, countless evils that infest 

All, all that breathe, the happiest and the best. 
Even love from every ill is not secure, 

But has its hours of absence to endure ; 

These hours to cheat, and speed the sluggish day, 

What spell so witching as the poet’s lay?” 


The versification is smooth, and graceful, and 
full of. thought. The work will probably soon 
be issued from the American press, and we 
shall speak of it more at large. 

Mrs. Jameson.—Since this article was com- 
menced, we have received the American copy of 
Mrs. Jameson’s Visits and Sketches at Home 
and Abroad. It enters largely into descriptions 
of society on the continent, and is too minute 
on subjects of the fine arts, pictures particu- 





larly; it moreover is swelled in bulk by the arts 
of the book maker by profession, but neverthe- 
less it is a pleasant work, in which one may 
find portions to suit most tastes, and be well 
rewarded even if compelled to skip some pages, 
which might judiciously have been omitted. 
The Diary of an Ennuyé is incorporated at the 
close. Our friends, the Harpers, have com- 
pressed the four London volumes into twe 
handsome duodecimos, printed on good white 
paper. The author, in more than one place, 
®deavours tu enforce the idea, “that a gifted 
woman may pursue a public vocation, and yet 
preserve the purity and maintain the dignity of 
her sex.” This she illustrates by Miss Kem- 
ble and Mrs, Siddons, and by the following 
paragraph :— 

* Oct. 13.—Called on my English friends, the C**s, 
and found them pleasantly settled in a beautiful fur- 
nished lodging near the Hotgarten, for which they pay 
twenty-four florins (or about two pounds) a month. 
We had some.conversation about music (they are all 
musicians,) and the opera, and Malibran, whom they 
have iately seen in Italy ; and Pasta, whom they had 
visited at Como, and they confirmed what Mr. J. M. 
Stuntz and M. K. had all told me of her benevo- 
lence and excellent character. I could not find that 
any new genins had arisen in Htaly to share the 
giory of our three queens of the lyrical drama,—Pas- 
ta, Malibran, and Schroder Devrient. Other singers 
have more or less talent and feeling, more or less 
compass of voice, facility, or agility ; but these three 
women possess genius, and stamp on every thing they 
do their own individual character, Of the three, 
Pasta is the grandest and most finished artist; Mali- 
bran the most versatile in power and passion; 
while Schroder Devrient has that energy of heart 
and.soul—that capacity for exciting, and being ex- 
cited, which gives her such unbounded coimmand 
ever the feelings and senses of her audience. So far 
we were agreed; but, asthe conversation went on, I 
was doomed to listen to a torrent of commonplace 
and sarcastic criticism on the private habits of these 
and other women of @ho same profession: one was 
accused of vulgarity, another of bad temper, and 


another of violence and caprice: one was suspected. 


of a penchant for porter, another had been heard to 
swear, or—something very like it. Even pretty lady- 
like Sontag was reproached with some trifling breaeh 
of mere conventional manner,—she had used her fin- 
gers where she should have taken a spoon, or some 
such nonsense, My God! to think of- the situation 
of these women! and then to look upon those women 
who, fenced in from their infancy by all the restraints, 
the refinements, the comforts, the precepts of good 
society,—the one arranging a new cap, the other 
embroidering a purse, the third reading a ‘novel, all 
satisfied with petty occupations and amusements, 
“far, far removed from want and grief and fear,” now 
sitting in judgement and passing sentence of excorm 
munication on others of their sex, wo have been 
steeped in excitement from childhood, their nerves 
for ever in a state of tension between severest applica 
tion and maddening flattery cast on the ‘world with- 
out chart or compass—with energies misdirected, 
pasgions uncontrolled, and all the inflammable and 
imaginative part of their being cultivated into excess 
as a part of their profession—of their materiel! O 
when will there be charity in the world?) When will 
human beings, women especially, show mercy and 
justice to each other, and not judge of results with 
out a reference to causes? And when will reflection 
upon these causes lead to their removal? They are 
evils which press upon few, but are reflected on ma- 
ny, inasmuch as they degrade art and the pursuit of 
art; all can sncer, and few can think.” 


A lady artist, a painter, the wife of Baron de 
Freybepg,, is visited near Munich, who, with a 
large little family, yet finds time to devote to 
her easel. ‘The picture of the family circle we 


prefer to any description of old paintings, and - 
\quote the folldwing pleasing passage :— 


“We had coffee, and then strolled through the 
grounds—the children playing around us. If 1 was 
struck by the genjus and accomplishments of Madame 
de Freyburg, 1 was not less charmed by the frank 
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and noble manners of her husband, and his honest love 
and admiration of his.wife, whom he married in des- 
pite of all-prejudices of birth and rank.” 

“In this truly German dwejling there was an ex- 
treme simplicity, a sort of negligent elegance, a pic- 
turesque and refined homeliness, the presiding influ- 
ence of a most poetical mind and eye every where 
visible, and a total indifference to what we English 
denominate comfort; yet with the obvious presence 
of that crowning comfort of all comforts—cordial do- 
mestic love and union—which impressed me altoge- 
ther with , pleasant ideas, long after borne in my mind, 
and not yet, nor ever to be, effaced. How little is 
needed for happiness,.when we have not been spoil- 
ed in the world, nor our tastes vitiated by artificial 
wants and hahits! When the hour of departure 
came, and De Freyberg was handing me to the car. 
riage, he made me advance a few steps, and pause 
to look round; he pointed to the western sky, still 
flushed with a bright geranium tint, between the 
amber and the rose; while against it lay the dark 
purple outlines of the Tyrolian mountains. A branch 
of the Isar, which just above the house overflowed and 
spread itself into a wide still pool, mirrored in its 
clear bosom, not only the glowing sky and the huge 
dark mountains, and the banks and trees blended in. 
to black formless masses, but the very stars above 
our heads ;—it was a heavenly scene !—‘You will not 
forget this,’ said De Freyburg, seeing I was touched 
to the heart; ‘you will think of it when you are in 
England, and in recalling it, you will perhaps re- 
member us—who will not forget you! Adieu Ma- 
dam id ” 


The book is a most rambling one, inter- 
spersed with all sorts of reminiscences; as-for 
instance, after attending the Munich theatre, 
she says, 


——“ Sat up late reading, for the third or fourth time 
a chance volume of Madame Roland’s warks. What 
a complete French woman! but then what a mind! 
how large a capacity! how stored with knowledge! 
how strong in conscious truth! how finely toned! 
how soft, and yethow firm! What wonderful indus- 
Wy united to the quickest talent!, Some things 
vritten’at eighteen and twenty have most surprised 
me; some passages in the “Vie privée,” and the 
“ Appel,” have most charmed me. She is not very 
eloquent, and I should think had not a playful or 
poetic fancy. There is‘an almost total want of ima- 
gery in her style; but great power, unaffected ele- 
gance, with a sort of negligence at times which adds 
to its beauty. ‘Then, to remember that all I have 
just read was written in prison, in daily, hourty ex- 
pectation of death! but that excites more interest than 
surprise, for a situation of strong excitement of mind 
and passion, with external repose amd solitude, must 
be favourable to this development of the faculties, 
where there is character as well as talent. Some of 
her disclosures are a little too naive. 1 am amused 
by the quantity of feminine vanity which is mixed 
up with all this loftiness of spirit, this real indepen- 
dence of soul. Madame de Staél had not more van- 
ity, whatever they may say ; but it was less balanced 
by self-esteem—it required more sympathy.” 


The sketches “at home,” are few; that of 


Hardwicke has historical and Jasting interest. 
Indeed, with the exceptions already noted, it is 
an agreeable fire-side book, not to be too 
hastily read; it will unquestionably be generally 
sought for. 


The Two Years at Sea, by Miss Jane Roberts, 
describes new scenes and places with which but 
few are familiar even in books. This lady 
visited New South Wales, Burmah, &c. &c. 
As we intend to print her very entertaining 
volume immediately, we shall at present pass it 
over, hoping to refer our readers to it entire in 
two or three weeks. 


- 


= 
THE NEW NOVEL—CALAVAR. 

We congratulate the public that Dr. Bird has 

turned his attention to the department of litera- 


ture which will-enable all to participate—that 
he now gives us his productions in print rather 





than from the mouths of the players. We are 
not extravagant when we say, if he continues to 
issue such novels as “Calavar, or the Knight of 
the Conquest, a Romance Mexico,” he is 
destined to rank both in the old world and in 
the new, as a very able writet. Having en- 
joyed the perusal of Calavar in sheets, as it 
came from the press,.we are able to speak of it 
in a strain of almost unmeasured eulogy, and to 
insert here a short extract, reserving some cri- 
tical remarks for another week. The public will 
be in possession of this splendid romance in a 
few days—in the mean time we intreduce them 
to Chapter XIV. as the only portion we can 
conveniently detach from the thread of the ab- 
sorbing narrative. Don Amador lands in Mexi- 
co to join his friend, the Knight Calavar, who 
fights in the army of Cortes ; on the route to the 
interior he is imprisoned by Narvaez, and liber- 
ated by a magician, Botello, one of the most 
capital characters in the book. The conjuror 
has led him through a tedious route with Nar- 
vaez’s soldiers in pursuit. 


To the surprise, and much also to the dissatisfaction, 
of Don Amador, the noon-day sun still found him 
struggling, with his companions, among the rocks and 
forests. it seemed to him, from a review of his jour- 
ney, that he had been doubling and turning, fur the 
whoke morning, at blindman’s-buff, within a circle of a 
few leagues; and though he could not upon the closest 
inspection, detect a single tree or brook which he re- 
membered to have passed before, he shrewdly suspected 
it was Botello’s intention to make him well acquainted 
with the forest, before dismissing him from its depths. 
It was however vain to wonder, and equally fruitless 
to complain. For the whole morning, at different in- 
tervals, he was assured, sometimes from hearing their 
shouts in the thicket, sometimes from boholdmg them 
from a hill-top crossing an opposing eminence, that his 
pursuers were close at his heels: of which fact, and the 
necessity it presented to move with becoming caution, 
the enchanter took advantage in the construction ot 
his answers to every remonstrance. At length, per- 
haps two hours after noon, the travellers approached 
a hill, whence, as Botello assured them, they might 
look down upon the River of Canoes. This was the 
more agreeable intelligence, since the day was intoler- 
ably hot, and they alinost longed for the bursting of a 
tempest which had been brooding in the welkin for the 
last half hour, the drenching of which, as they thought, 
would be far more sufferable than the combustion of 
sunshine. They reached the hill, and from its bushy 
and stony side, looked down upon the valley, where the 
river, or, more properly speaking, the rivulet, went 
foaming and fretting over its rugged channel. On the 
hither side of the stream, the vale was baie and sandy, 
and on the other, though doubtless partaking of the 
same character, the trees which bordered upon the 
water, making divers agreeable groves, entirely shut 
out the view, so that Don Amador saw not, as he had 
fondly anticipated, the encampment of the invader of 
Mexico, and the resting-place of his kinsman. Boat if 
he beheld not what he so much desired to see, he sur- 
veyed another spectacle, which caused him no little 
wonder. Atashort distance, and almost at the bot- 
tom of the hill, he was struck with the unexpected ap. 
parition of the army of Narvaez, drawn out in order of 
battle, as if awaiting the approach of a foe, and com. 
manding the passage of the river. He rubbed his eyes 
with astonishment; but theré was no delusion in the 
view. 

“ Sefior,” said Botello, ‘in a low voice, as if reading 
his thoughts, “t you marvel to see this army, which we 
left sleeping at the temple, arrived at the river before 
us; but you forget Zempoala lies only a league from 
the river.” 

* Let us descend, and cross to the other side,” said 
Amador, impatiently. “I see the very spot where sits 
the knave Narvaez on his horse; and if the valiant 
Cortes have it in intention, as 1 do not doubt, to give 
him battle, [ should sharply regret to watch the con- 
flict from this hilj-side.” 

“I told Narvaez, himself,” said the magician, with a 
sort of triumph, “ he should not join battle with Cortes 
to-day; and he shall not! When the time comes, Don 
Amador may join in the combat, if he will. Be con- 


” 


observed, and captured or sain. The thunder roars, 
the bolt glitters in the heaven; the storm that levels 
the tall ceibas will open us a path presently, even 
through that angry army.” 


Almost while Botello spoke, and before the cavalier 
could add words.to the’ disinclination with which he 
regarded so untimely a delay, thore burst such a thun- 
derbolt over his head, as made Fogoso, in common 
with every other horse in the party, cower to the earth, 
as if stricken by its violence. This was immediately 
followed by a succession of separate explosions and of 
multisonous volleys, less resembling the furious roar of 
the ordnance of a great army than of the artillery of 
volcanoes; and it Teen immediately necessary for 
each man to dismount, and allay, as he could, the 
frantic terrors of his charger. In the midst of this sub- 
lime prelude, the rushing of a mighty wind was added 
to the orchestre of the clements ; and, in an instant, the 
face of day, the black vapours above and the varied 
valley below, were hidden in a cloud of dust, sand, and 
leaves, stripped in a moment from the plains and the 
forest; and in an instant also, the army of Narvaez 
was snatched from the eyes of the cavalier. Presently, 
also, came another sound, heard even above the peal of 
the thunder and the rush of the wind; the roar of a 
great rain, bouming along like a moving cataract, was 
Pmingled with the harsh music of nature; and Don 
Amador looked anxiously round for some place of 
shelter. Happily, though no cavern welcomed them 
into its gloomy security, there was a spot hard by, 
where certain tall and massive rocks lay so jammed 
and wedged together, as to present most of the cha- 
racteristics of a chamber, except that there was want- 
ing the fourth side, as we!l as the roof, unless indeed 
the outstretched branches of the great trees that grew 
among these fragments, might have been considered a 
suitable canopy. A spring bubbled up from amon 
these mossy ruins, giving nourishment to a thick growt 
of brambles and weeds, which added their own tangled 
covert to the stouter shelter of the rocks and trunks. 
Into this nook the party, guided by Botello, to whom 
it seemed not unfamitiar, penctrated forthwith; and 
here they found themselves, in a great measure, shel- 
tered from the rain. Here, also, taking advantage of 
a period of inactivity, and at the instigation of Don 
Amador, who perceived with solicitude the visage of 
the secretary covered not only with languor, but flushed 
with fatigue and fever, the enchanter set about reliev- 
ing the distresses of the youth. ~He removed the 
bandage and garment, examined the wound, bathed the 
inflamed member in the cool waters of the fountain; 
and having thus commenced proceedirgs with so rea- 
sonable a preliminary, he drew a little silver vessel 
from his wallet, containing the unguent “ blessed,” as 
he had before said, “ of the fat of a pagan’s heart,” and 
which, as may be repeated to those who might doubt 
the efficaey of so remarkable a compound, was not only 
much used, but highly commended by the Christian 
soldiers of that day in Ameriea. The magician com. 
manded Fabueno to repeat a pater-noster as slowly and 
devoatly as possible, (for none of Botello’s conjarations 
were conducted without the appearance of deep devo. 
tion;) and mumbling himself another, or perhaps re- 
peating some superstitious invocation, he applied the 
ointment, previously spread over green leaves, to the 
wound; and when it was again bound up, the secretary 
declared its anguish was much mitigated, as well as his 
whole body creatly refreshed. 

Don Amador regarded the youth for a moment with 
much grave kindness; and ther. said,— 

“T owe this man so much gratitude for the good he 
seen:s to have, and doubtless has done thee, whont I 
now, Fabueno,—at least until Ican receive instructions 
fram my kinsman, the admiral,—must esteem as as 
my ward and follower, that I am anwilling to offen 
him by seeming to. throw any discredit on his remedy, 
Nevertheless I am not less bound to instruct thee with 
counsel, than to repay him with thanks; for which rea- 
son I must charge thee to remember, that, when any 
miracle of a very unusual or unnecessary character is 
wrought upomthyself, much more of it may possibly be 
the product of thine own imagination, than of that 
agent which secms to thee to be the only cause.” 

“ Faith will work miracles, but fancy will not!” said 
Botello, gravely. 

“J£1 were a better philosopher, good Botello,” said 
Don Amador, “I would attempt to show thee how that 
which thou callest faith, is, in such a case as this, no- 
thing but imagination in very fervent action, differing 
as much from that calm assurance which constitutes 
true faith, as doth a potter’s pitcher gilded to resemble 





tent, seiior ; we cannot stir from this hill without being 


true gold, from a golden pitcher; which difference, in 
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the latter case, may be instantly detected, by ringing 
them. And here 1 may tell thee, Botello, by way of 
continuing the figure, that, as the earthen vegsel will 
really tinkle more pleasantly than the vessel of gold, so 
a!so will the excited imagination give forth a sound so 
much more captivating than the tranquil utterance of 
belief, that, in attempting to distinguish between them, 
men are often seduced into error. Nevertheless, | wil! 
not quarrel with thee on this subject, for I perceive 
thou art religious; and what thy religion does not 
blame in thee, | have no right to censure.” 

This was a degree of ene | doubtless produced 
rather by the amiable feeling of gratitude than any 
natural tolerance of disposition or education; for the 
neophyte was in all respects a representative of the 
noblest spirits of his age, in whom the good qualities 
inherited from nature were dashed, and sometimes 
marred, by the tencts of a bad philosophy. e 

This discourso of the novice, together with the ma 
gical unction of the wound, occupied so much time, 
that when,it was finished, the storm had in a great 
measure passed away; and Botello, either feeling his 
inability to reply to it with an allegory of equal beauty» 
or despairing to overcome ‘the scepticism of the cava- 
lier, instead of answoring, rose from his seat, ahd led 
the way to the post on the hill-eide, which they had 
lately deserted. 


We regret we cannot go further to-day, but 
as that is impossible, we add thus early that 
Calavar is an uncommon production, and by way 
of summing up, that it cannot fail to strike the 
reading public with astonishment and delight. 
It must be successful from its own merits; puff- 
ing can do such a novel no kind of service, and 
it will find its way every where in spite of criti- 
cism, if it meet with any disfavour, which we 
cannot anticipate. 

—>—— 


THE LIBRARY. 


The new and enlarged type now casting for 
the Library will be delivered in a few weeks, 
and will, we are sure, be acceptable to all read- 
ers. One or two numbers of the present year 
will be printed with it to exhibit its appearance. 

A totally different plan from that adopted by 
other publishers has been pursued with regard 
to the subscribers to this periodical, which, as 
it is distinctly understood, cannot, it. ig@§ hoped, 
give offence to any. It is to discontin#le send- 
ing the work to all who have not paid at the 
close of each year, without distinction. This 
will be the case next December witli all copies 
sent from Philadelphia ; agents who purchase a 
certain number and become responsiblehere- 
for willof course use their own discrétion in 
this particular ; but for ourselves we have no 
wish for a large list at the expense of increased 
risk. The edition for 1835 will be adapted to 
the probable demand, and our original plan will 
be strictly adhered to. 


i 


The- London Metropolitan for September, 
brings Jacob Faithful almost to a close ; Jacob 
has possession of his fortune, and seems in a 
fair way to marry Sarah Drummond. The Edi- 
tor says the tale will now be collected into the 
orthodox form of three volumes, “ and then form 

suitable companion to Peter Simple, whose 
success has been almost unprecedented ; the 
publishers are preparing a third edition, two 
large impressions having been already disposed 
of.” It should be borne in mind that copies of 
Peter are given at this office to those who sub- 
acribe to the volumes of the Select Circulating 
Library for 1833, in lieu of the covers which 
are out of print. 

The specimens of the engravings for the Reli- 
gious Souvenir give promise of a rich treat for 
the eye. 


VARIETIES 

A jack tar the other night at the play of Tom Crin- 
gle at the Bowery, who wag an old yankee man-of- 
wars-man, as the white anchors and stars on his blue 
embroidered shirt collar indicated, went out some half 
dozen times or less during the play to splice the. main 
brace. Each time the door keeper as he was wont to, 
politely offered Jack a check. ‘D—n your check,” 
says Jack,“ 1 wants none of em.” Each time as he 
entered he renewed his purchase of abox ticket. 
Jack wads so pleased that he shelled out the rhino with 
the most perfect good hamour, regularly planking his 
silver dollar, “D—n me,” says Jack,“ if that ’cre 
Tom Cringle isn’t the best sailor vot ever trod a ship’s 
deck.”"—New York Star. 


“Why don’t you wear a ring, my dear ?” says a fa- 
ther in some play to his daughter, “ Because, papa, 
it hurts me when any body squeezes my hand.” 
“ What business have you to have your hand squecz- 
ed.” “ Certainly not: but still you know, papa, one 
would like to keep it in squeezable order.” 


A Lancashire reading. —* Well Tummus, didst see 
t' launch?” said one countryman to a brother bumpkin 
shortly after the launch of the splendid new ship Eu- 
phrates, “ Yigh,I did mun, an’ a foin seet it wur; 
but egadlins, they’n gi’n it a funny neeom for a ship! 
What dun yo thik they’n eawd her? “ Whoy I coant 
tell.” “No, nor no mon else till they knowa, Whoy 
mon they’n cawd her th New pratocs! 


A railway between London and Folkstone, Dover 
and the Continent, (or at least as far as the straits of 
Dover,) is about to be established. Capital, a million 
and a half. 


i 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Rev. Dr. Dibdin is about to close his literary 
labours by the publication of a volume entitled Re- 
miniscences of a Literary Life, which will include 
the survey of a period of nearly forty years of con- 
stant occupation and intercourse with some of the 
most eminent characters ofthe day. It will exhibit 
a bold and not faithless sketch of the history of lite- 
rature within tle same period. 


In the Press. 


The trial of William Siakspeare for Deer-Stealing, 
printed from the original MS, 

A work of fiction from the pen of the Countess of 
Blessington. 

A Treatise on Physical Optics, with many pheno- 
mena explained on the pringiples of gravitation. 

A Novel, edited by Mr. Lister, author of “ Granby,” 
and entitled Anne Grey. 

Jacob Faithful, in three volumes. 

The author of the “ O'Hara Tales” has just ready a 
new scries, entitled the Mayor of Wind-gap. 

The Naval Officer’s Guide for preparing Ships for 
Sea, by C. Martelli, of H.M.S. Donegal. - 

The Domestic and Financial Condition of Great 
Britain! preceded by a brief sketch of her Foreign 
Policy, and of the Statistics and Polities of France, 
Russia, Austria and Prussia, by G. Browning. 

A new edition of Researches on Diseases of the 
Brain, &c. by Dr. J. Abercrombie. 

Cases of Tic-Doloureux, and other forms of Neu- 
ralgia, by John Scott, Esq. 

Sir William Geil’s valuable work on the Topogra- 
phy of Rome, will be issued in the course of the pre- 
sent month; the Map which will accompany it, has 
been made expressly for the work from actual survey, 
and at an enormous cost. 

The Life of Prince Talleyrand, accompanied, with 
a Portrait, will be published in a few days. 

Select Sermons and Essays from thd MSS. of the 
Rev. George Crabbe. 

The Life and Correspondence of General Wolfe. 
Edited by Dawson Tumer, Esq., assisted by commu- 
nications from Robert Southey, Esq. 

A completo Latin-English Dictionary, compiled 
from the best sources, chiefly German, and adapted 
to the use of Colleges and Schools, by the Rev. Ismond 
Riddle, M. A. 

Scenes in Spain. By a Citizen of Louisana. 

Tales for the British People, from the pen of a 
Lady, already favourably known to tho literary world. 
A second edition of Black Gowns and Red Coats, 





Oxford in 1834, in two parts, is announced. 


—-.. 
——— 


Warleigh, or the Fata] Oak; a Legendof Devon, 
In 3 vols. by Mrs, Anna Elizabeth Bray. 

Human Physiology. By John Elliotsow, M. D. Can, 
tab. F, R.S. 


— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


The Court of Sigismund Augustus, an Historical No- 
vel, 3 vols—Bushby’s visit to the principal Vineyards 
of Spain and France, crown 8vo.—The Book of 
Health, being Part IV. of Kidd’s Miniature Library, 
18mo.—Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Hannah More, by W. Roberts, 4 vols. 8vo.— Hu. 
man Respensibility considered, by the Rev. Joseph 
Jones, 8vo.—Howell’s Sermons, Vol. Ll. 8¥0,—Practi- 
cal Hints on the treatment of several Diseases, by 
John Peacock, M, D. 12mo.—Hansard’s Index to De. 
bates, Part II. royal 8vo.—Valpy’s Hume and Smol. 
lett, Vol. VIII.—The Sunday-School Teacher’s Guide, 
by J. A, James, 18mo.—Library of Useful Knowledge, 
(k'armer’s Series :) Cattle, 8v0.—The London Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Vol. V. 8vo.—The Geognosy of 
the Island of St. Helena, by Robert F. Seale, Esq. 4to— 
The Parent’s Cabinet, Vol. 1V. 18mo.—The Miscella 
neous Works of William Cowper, Vol. Ill. pust 8vo— 
The sacred Classics, Vol. 1X. : Watts’s Lyric Poems, 
with Life of Southey, 12mo0.—A Short Exposition of 
the Creed, by John Woodward, Esq. 12m0.—Andor. 
son’s Exposition of the Romans, 2nd edition, 12mo.— 
Romance of History: Italy, Vol. 11 L2mo,—Sequel to 
the Counsel for Emigrants, 12mo. 


—>—— 


Pew American Publications. 


A new edition, in royal ogtavo, of the History of 
England from the earliest times to the year 1588, By 
Sir James Mackirtosh, LL.D., M. P., complete in 1 vol. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Body. 
By John and Charles Bell. Sixth American, from 
the last London edition, with additions by John God- 
man, M. A. ; 

A Visit to Texas, being the Journal of a Traveller, 
through those parts most interesting to American set- 
tlers, with descriptions of scenery, habits, &c. 1 vol. 
12mo., plates. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1834 

A second edition of A Gencral View of the Progress 
of Ethical PhiJosophy, chiefly during the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. By Sir James Mackintosh, 
M. P., in 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea X Blanchard. 

Ceci! Hyde, a novel. 2vols., 12mo. Same publishers. 

The Poems of Wm, P. Tappan. 1 vol.,12mo. Por- 
trait, Philadelphia: H. Perkins. 1834. 

The Gospet of the Old Testament, re-written 


from the original work of Samuel Mather. By the 
author of the Listener. 2 vols. in dne,12mo. Phila- 
ladelphia: Alexander Towar. 

The Connection of the Physical Sciences. By Mrs, 


Somerville. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 
1834, 

Mothers and Daughters, a novel. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1834. - 

Nearly ready, in | vol. 8vo., A History of the Revo- 
lution in England in 1688; to which is prefixed a notice 
of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of Sir James 
Mackintosh. Philadelppia: Carey & Lea. 


2 vols., 12mo. 


oo 


Penmanship.—We again recur to this sub- 
ject, occasioned by a visit to. the Writing Aca- 
demy of Messrs Geyer & Dickson, corner of 
Chesnut and Fifth, During our short stay, 
Mr. Gever executed a piece of penmanship 
without peneil line. or any other guide, that 
went far beyond all our previous conceptions 
of a masterly command ofthe pen. It was in- 
deed surprising. We saw at the same time a 
presentation piece of writing for the Governor, 
done by the same gentleman, that was still 
better, for more time had been taken. We 
congratulate our citizens on having such teach- 
ers, and are satisfied that with these gentlemen, 
Mr. Rand, &c. the humbug of the *five lessons” 





gentry has received its death blow. 
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